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adhered thus far to the Concert; but in March 1898, while the
future of Crete was still undetermined, she left it, followed by
Austria-Hungary. The remaining Powers continued to differ
and delay, until in September a Moslem outbreak at Canea not
only massacred some hundreds of Christians, but killed and
wounded a few British soldiers and sailors. On that the British
admiral took firm action; and two months later the four Powers
ejected all Turkish troops and officials from the island. They
then (November 1898) appointed Prince George of Greece to
govern as high commissioner.
Germany in 1897 passed some momentous cross-roads, and
took turnings which were to render it eventually impossible for
either Britain or Russia to be on her side. In June Admiral
Tirpitz became minister of marine, an office which he held with-
out interruption down to the European war. Peculiarly adroit
at manipulating the press and the Reichstag, and more unfail-
ingly supported by William II than any other of his ministers,
this masterful specialist incarnated the idea of creating a great
German navy which should ultimately dispute sea-power with
the British. The first outcome of his appointment was a Navy
Law of April 1898, planning to add within 6 years 12 new battle-
ships, 10 new large cruisers, and 23 new small cruisers to the
modest totals of 7, 2, and 7 vessels, which Germany as yet
possessed in those respective categories. Almost simultaneously
she began to throw herself across the path of Russia. Her wooing
of Turkey received demonstrative expression from the Kaiser
during the Turco-Greek war of 1897, an<i *n ^gS he made a sort
of state journey to Constantinople, Damascus, and Jerusalem,
delivering flamboyant pro-Turk and pro-Moslem speeches.
Already in virtue of concessions dated 1888 and 1893 a German
group (with the Deutsche Bank at its head) had built railways
in Asia Minor starting from opposite Constantinople, first to
Angora, and then to Konia. Vast projects were now shaped for
extending the Konia line to Bagdad, and later for prolonging it
to Basra, with an extension to some port on the Persian Gulf, and
branches, right and left, to Aleppo, Urfa, Khanikin, and other
places. This was the 'Berlin-Bagdad* scheme; and by creating
a vast German belt west-to-east across Turkey, it would block
the Russian dream of an expansion north-to-south into the
Mediterranean. British opinion did not dislike it in the nineties,
when as yet it was more obvious that it would keep the Tsar out